PHYSICIANS   OF   THE   RENAISSANCE

the anatomist ;   in London, the boy king Edward VI ;   and iri
Zurich, the great naturalist Conrad Gesner,

The Versatile Physician
Jerome was an industrious author. His collected works,
published by Spon of Paris a hundred years after his death,
comprise ten large closely printed folios. About one-third of the
material is of medical interest.
Besides the autobiography, which was his last work, he wrote
a treatise on algebra which he called The Book of the Great Art
(1545), and in which he propounds the rule for solving cubic
equations. Though this was really discovered by a rival mathe-
matician named Tartaglia, it is still known as Cardan's rule.
Cardan's chief claim to fame probably rests upon his contribution
to mathematics. * A book of very different nature, which remained
unpublished until 1658, contained an account of" metoposcopy,"
or the significance of lines on the forehead, a study analogous to
palmistry, and surely one of the most absurd and fantastic subjects
of investigation. Sir Walter Scott mentions it in his novel, The
Abbot, chapter xxxii, thus : " His learned face stooping until a
physiognomist might have practised the metoposcopial science
upon it."
Cardan's most popular work was De SubtiKtate (1551), a sort
of household encyclopaedia, dealing with all manner of subjects,
such as the marking of household linen, the raising of sunken
ships, the identification of mushrooms, the origin of mountains,
the twinkling of stars, signalling by torches, and the universal
joint, now known as the " Cardan shaft."
De Subtilitate was Cardan's masterpiece, although now alto-
gether obsolete. De Vita Propria Liber is still worth reading, as one
of the quaintest literary relics of that fruitful age, especially his
observations on things supernatural, for he attached great weight
to dreams and omens. The little book of precepts which he wrote
for the benefit of his children, Praeceptorum Filiis Liber, contains
sound advice, such as, " Never associate with a stranger on a
public road " ; " When you talk with a bad or dishonest man,
look at his hands, not at his face " ; " Do not talk to other people
of yourself, your children, or your wife."
* D, E. Smith, " Medicine and Mathematics in the Sixteenth Century,*' Am* Med*
Hist,, 1917, vol. i, p. 125
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